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In Freer's Old Deccan Days, in the "Story of Punchkin" (p. 13), the
magician's life ends when a little green parrot is killed. The bird is in a
cage, in the sixth of six chattees of water, in a circle of palm-trees in a
thick jungle, in a desolate country hundreds of thousands of miles away,
guarded by thousands of genii. In Miss Stokes* Indian Fairy Tales the
demon's life depends on a maina (hill-starling), in a nest, on a tree, on the
other side of a great sea.

Compare D'Penha, "Folk-Lore of Salsette," Ind. Ant, xxii, p. 249,
and Damant, "Bengali Folk-Lore," Ind. Ant., i, 171. In L. fi. Day's
Folk-Tales of Bengal, No. 1, the "soul" is in a necklace, in a box, in the
heart of a boal fish, in a tank. Again in No. 4 of the same collection
of tales the princess is told by the Rakshasa that "in a tank close by, deep
down in the water, is a crystal pillar, on the top of which are two bees.
If any human being can dive into the water and bring up these two bees
in one breath, and destroy them so that not a drop of blood falls to the
ground, then we rakshasas shall certainly die; but if a single drop of
their blood falls to the ground, then from it will start a thousand rakshasas."
In Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 383, and Ind. Ant., Sept. 1885, p. 250,
the ogre's life depends on that of a queen bee who lives in a honey-comb
on a certain tree guarded by myriads of savage bees. Compare Steel
and Temple's Wide-Awake Stories, p. 59, and Damant's article mentioned
above, p. 117.

In a story appearing in H. H. Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue of the
Mackenzie MSS., i, p. 329, the life of Mairavana is divided up into five
vital airs, which are secured in the bodies of five black bees living on a
mountain 60,000 kos distant. (See also p. 218 of the same work.)

. The bird appears to be the most popular index in Indian tales. Norton
(op. cit., p. 217) gives numerous references. For more usual indexes see
Chilli's Folk-Tales of Hindustan, p. 114; Wadia's "Folk-Lore in Western
India," Ind. Ant., xxii, p. 318; Bompas* Folk-Lore of the Santal Parganas, p. 224;
and Ramaswami Raju's Tales of the Sixty Mandarins, p. 182. In O'Connor's
Folk-Tales of Tibet, p. 113 et seq., is the unique example of one mortal being
the index of another mortal. Thus the boy in whose keeping is the giant's
soul is hidden in a subterranean chamber.

In the great majority of the above tales there is a captive princess, or
an ogre's daughter, who falls in love with the hero and tells him the way
in which the obstacles to the destruction of the demon, or Rakshasa, may
be overcome.

We now turn to Persia and Arabia, where we find the "life-index"
occurring in the " History of Nassar," from the Persian Mahbub ul-Qulub,
reproduced in Clouston's Group of Eastern Romances (see p. 30); while in
Arabian literature it appears in the "Story of Sayf al-Muluk and Badi'a
al-Jamal" (Burton, Nights, vol. vii, p. 850). Here the form of the motif
is unusual, as the king of the Jann was told at his birth that he would be
killed by the son of a king of mankind. Accordingly, he says, "I took it
[the soul] and set it in the crop of a sparrow, and shut up the bird in a
box. The box I set in a casket, and enclosing this in seven other caskets